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Rhystud, the son of Hywel Vychan ab Hywel ab Emyr 
IJydaw, Llanrbystud in Ceredigion is dedicated to him. 

S. 

Sadwrn. His origin is not given. Llansadwrn in Mon and 
Llansadwrn in Emlyn, Caermarthenshire, are named after him. 

SADYRNIN. His origin is not given ; but the name seems 
to he the same as the Latin one of Saturninus. Llansadyrain 
\a Caermarthenshire is named after him. 

Saeran, the son of Geraint Saer o y Werddon — Geraint 
the Wright from Ireland. The church, called Llanynys in the 
Vale of Clwyd, is dedicated to Saeran, says Llelo Gwta; and 
where they shew his grave, of about 300 or 400 years old, says 
Edward Lhwyd, 

Seirioel, the son of Owain Danwyn ab Eninion Yrth ab 
Cunedda Wledig. Capel Seiriol in Pen Mon, and Ynys Seir- 
ioel, or Priestholme, are named after him. 

Selyv, the son of Geraint ab Erbin, the brother of Iestin, 
and Cyngan. 

Senevyr, the son of king Seithenin of Maes Gwyddno, 
whose land was overflowed by the sea. See his brothers, 
Gwynodl, Merin, Tudglyd, and Tudno. 

Siat Rrhedynvre, the son of Cadvan Llwydgoed. 

Styphan, the son of Mawon ab Cyngen ab Cadell Deyrn 
Iiwg. Uanstyphan in Radnorshire is dedicated to him. 

Sulien. He, with Cynon, Dochdwy, Eithras, Lleuddad, 
Llywyn, and Mael, accompanied Cadvan to Britain from 
Llydaw. There is a church named after him near Oswestry, 
and a chapel in Wrexham, both in Denbighshire. 
[To be concluded in our next.] 



FRENCH ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 

REPORT OF MR. GRANT'S WORK. 

[Concluded *.] 
" Mr. Grant undertakes to prove, that the people, who 
spoke this singular language f, had the same origin as the Gauls, 

• This article is continued from p. S46 of the last Number.— Ed. 
t The Gaelic:— See the last Number.— En. 
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or that they were of Celtic extraction. He is even astonish- 
ed, that any one should have been at a loss to discover the 
root of the Gaulish word, Galli, since it is quite obvious. In 
the Gaelic a stranger is called gaoll: hence GaoUoch, a part 
of Scotland, where English is spoken, to distinguish it from 
Gaeldoch", where they speak Gaelic. Hence again the words 
Gaottthao, the northern extremity of Scotland, where the Danes 
founded colonies, and Inse-gadt, a name given to the He- 
brides. The word, Welsh, which is applied to the inhabitants 
of Wales would appear also to be derived from it f. However, 
the Welsh call themselves CimmerichX. 

* " I am astonished," says the French critic, in a note on this passage, 

" that no writer has yet discovered in this word the origin of Caledonia." 

His astonishment was somewhat premature ; for the origin of Caledonia 

has long since been traced in the British word Ceiyddon, by which that 

part of the island was formerly known. And the Forest of Caledonia was 

called Coed Ceiyddon, as we find from the poet Merddin, who wrote in 

the sixth century. 

" Avallen beren, berav ei naeron, 

A dyv yn argel yn Argoed Ceiyddon." 
Sweet apple-tree, whose frnit, so delicious, 
Grows in a shelter near the Wood of Caledonia." 
Ceiyddon implies, literally, retreats or coverts, in which sense it must 
have been remarkably applicable to a great portion of Scotland, and was, 
bo doubt, generally appropriated to other woody parts of the island.— Ed. 
t Here Mr. Grant is at issue with Verstegan, who makes Wale* and 
Welsh synonymous with Gaules and Gaulish, and adduces, in proof of his 
hypothesis, the name of Wals, by which the Netherlands vulgarly call 
the French tongue, as also that of Wals-Brabant, given to that part of 
Brabant, where the same language is spoken. The French too, it is well 
known, call Wales ia their tongue Galles; and, indeed, there are many 
other coincidences, which seem to strengthen Verstegan's supposition. 
Wotton, on the other hand, derives Welsh from the Saxon Wylisce, signi- 
fying strangers : and Lord Coke had before traced Wales to Wealhs, in 
the same language. There seems, however, to be no good reason for this 
etymology any more than for that above offered by Mr. Grant ; since it 
is by no means probable, that the Welsh, as descended from the aboriginal 
inhabitants, should have been regarded as strangers in the country. 
And, at last, as the appellation is one imposed by foreigners, and which 
the natives of Wales never themselves adopted, it is of very little mo- 
ment where it originated, — Ed. 

t This word, the only Welsh one which Mr. Grant has ventured to give, 
affords an extraordinary proof of his ignorance of the language. The 
Welsh never called themselves by such a barbarous name as Cimmerich: 
the word is Cymry, of which we have frequently had occasion to give an 
explanation in the course of this work. See, particularly, No. 27, page 
882, &c— Ed 
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" The author next endeavours to prove the identity of the 
Gaulish and Gaelic tribes, by a comparison of their customs 
and habits. He draws the following comparison between the 
habitations of the two people. Straho says, that the houses 
of the Gauls were very spacious, of a round form, made of 
wood and clay, and covered with a large roof of straw or 
reeds. The houses of the Scottish Highlanders are no longer 
constructed in this manner; but some ancient ones have been 
discovered in the mountains, which agree with the description 
given by Strabo : they have generally their entrance turned for- 
wards the east. In the valley of Urquhart, to the west of 
Lochness, a great number are to be seen; one of them, situ- 
ated on an eminence, is remarkable for the vast circular area, 
which it occupies, and is still called the Castle, What re- 
main of these round dwellings in Glenelg, to the west of In- 
verness, are built with large stones without mortar, yet very 
substantially joined together. None of these stones are found 
in the neighbourhood ; and it is presumed, that they were 
brought from the mountain of Ben Nevis. It is true, that tra- 
dition attributes these towers, in part, to the Danes, to whom 
some of them may have been of use as places of retreat for a 
large body of men. But Mr. Grant thinks, that they are to 
be ascribed to the aborigines, and he cites a strong proof in sup- 
port of his opinion : and this is, that in some old Gaelic verses, 
preserved amongst the people of Glenelg, four towers of this 
valley are designated by the names of Caiman, Tradan, Ele- 
tha, and Couul, which are, evidently, Gaelic, not Scandina- 
vian. The author desires, that these circular edifices may not 
be confounded with those, which travellers have lately de- 
scribed by the name of Vitrified Forts, and which are, alike, of 
a circular form. 

" To the south of the Grampian Hills these round dwellings 
are so close to one another, that it is even impossible to make 
use of a plough to cultivate the ground that separates them : 
the people designate them by the name of the Picts' Houses. 
In the Isle of Skye they are called Taod Draonaich, that is 
the Rubbish of the Draonaich ; upon the eastern coast they 
are called Larach tac Draonaich, the Houses of the Draonaich. 
This last word is applied to the ancient Scots, who devoted 
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themselves to agriculture, in opposition to the Highlanders, 
who led a pastoral life. 

" Mr. Grant discovers a complete resemblance between the 
arms of the Gauls and those of the Gaelic nation. Both used 
large swords without points, lances and bucklers of the same 
form. The Gauls made use of a weapon, which the Romans 
called matara or mataris* : the Gaels of Scotland had, even 
in late times, a weapon called matatc. The Gauls called a part 
of their garments bracha, (brayes) ; the Scotch give the name 
of breacan, from the verb breach, to the plaid of which they 
make their short petticoats f. The author also compares a 
great number of Gaulish words, preserved by ancient Writers, 
wfth Gaelic words, that have nearly the same sound. The 
word, vergobret, by which the Gauls called their judges, is, 
atjcording to Mr. Grant, entirely Gaelic, and has, in that lan- 
guage, a similar signification J. He has no difficulty m ad- 
mitting, that die Gaols, during a long period, emigrated into 
Great Britain ; and, m fact, nothing is more probable. But 
the author shouH have been able to support what he here ad- 
vances by a thorough comparison of the Gaelic arid Gaulish 
with the Ai-moric : the analogy of these languages, if he could 
have established it on solid grounds, would have given consi- 
derable weight to his assertions §. 

" As to the names, by which the ancients designated 
the Gaels or inhabitants of Scotland, Mr. Grant explains 
them in the following manner: — The word, Caledonians, he 
says, is evidently, the same as Chaoittdaoin, men of the wood, 

* " Caesar, lib. i. c. 26. See also Livy." 

t The Scotch kilts. Brychan, in Welsh, has a similar meaning.— Ed. 

J In the Welsh, or Ancient British, gwr y gyvraith is a lawyer, and,- 
considering the changes that words undergo in their transmutation from 
one tongue to another, by no means unlike the term used by the Gauls. 
Mr. Grant, however, may be correct in his assumption. — Ed. 

(j There is much justice in this observation ; but, to judge of Mr. Grant's 
work from this Report of it, he has not thought it necessary to extend 
his inquiries beyond the Gaelic, thus adopting the most effectual means 
of confining himself within the limits of his hypothesis. It might, how- 
ever, have been worth his while to examine the singular analogy that ex- 
ists between the languages of Wales and Britanny, as it would have pre- 
sented to his notice some phenomena with respect to the original lan- 
guage of this island, of which he appears to have formed no concep- 
tion.— Ed. 
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modified by»the Roman pronunciation *. Deucaledones is no- 
thing but the Gaelic word Dm Chaoilldaoin, the true inhabitants 
of the wood. It was the name, by which the inhabitants of 
the woody Tallies of Scotland were called, to distinguish them 
from those on the eastern coast, whom the Romans named 
Vedurum.es, a word, which, according to Mr. Grant, comes 
from Vachtarich. It would appear, that, anciently, a part of 
this country was designated by the name of Vacktar, which is 
to be traced in that of a chain of hills in that country, called 
Druim Vacktar. The word Scoti, Scotch, seems to be de- 
rived from scuit or scaoit, which signifies, to this day, among 
the Scotch, a small tribe, a colony ; and it is known, that the 
shepherds of the Scotch Highlands are always separated in 
small clans t. 

" Whatever inclination one may have for Gaelic etymolo- 
gies, we cannot do otherwise than attribute to the Romans 
the word Pica', by which they distinguished all the Scotch, 
because they painted their bodies with various colours. How- 
ever, I recollect, that Mr. Jamieson, in Scotland, and Mr. 
Finn-Magnussen, in Denmark, have been of a different opi- 
nion %. The latter, the author of an Essay in which he ex- 

* Does not the Gaelic word, here adduced by Mr. Grant, refer, more 
particularly, to a hazel wood, which, in Irish, hcollchaill? And are not 
both words, again, to be traced to the simple Welsh word coll, a hazel 
tree? As for the origin of the name Caledonians, we hare already ventured 
to give it in a preceding note.— Ed. 

t Here, again, Mr. Grant appears to be at fault, since there is every rea- 
son for supposing that the root of Scoti may be found in the Welsh lan- 
guage. Ysgawd, in that tongue, implies a shelter ; and ysgodogion, plural 
of ysgodawg, people of the coverts or shades, a word, which is precisely 
synonymous with celyddon, previously noticed. Thus Meilyr, a Welsh 
bard of the twelfth century, distinguishes the Scots by this name : — 
" Ni doddynt tros vor etwaeth — 
Gwyddyl, dievyl duon, 
Ysgodogion, dynion Hedfer." 
They will not cross the sea again, 
The Irish, those black devils, 
Nor those nerveless people, the Scots. 
The name is also written, in Welsh, Ysgodaid or Ysgodwys ; and the eli- 
sion of the y, of which numberless instances might be adduced, leaves 
the obvious origin of the Latin word referred to by Mr. Grant. — Ed. 

X " Mr. Jamieson in his Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language, 
Edinburgh, 1808, and Mr. Finn-Magnnsscn in bis Dissertation on the 
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plains passages of Ossian by the Scandinavian customs, has 
attempted to prove that the Picts were, originally, from Scan- 
dinavia, and that their name comes from the word, picca, 
which signifies to [prick, because they were in the habit of 
pricking their skin all over. 

" As for the rest, neither the word, Picti, nor Scoti, appears 
to have been in use amongst the Aborigines, who always de- 
signated their country by the name of Alain*; but they made 
a distinction between their pastoral colonies, and those of la- 
bourers. The Gaels, who led a pastoral life, distinguished 
themselves by the term, Arich ; and those, who, having fixed 
residences, gave themselves up to agriculture and the mecha- 
nical arts, were called Draamaich. It would appear, that 
these latter were those, whom the Romans distinguished by the 
name of Picti, while the Highland shepherds received from 
them that of Scoti: the former inhabited the plains at the foot 
of the mountains, and the others the vallies and upland pas- 
tures. The ancient buildings, that are found in great numbers 
in countries at present almost deserted, and which the people 
call Picts' Houses, or Houses of the Draonaich, seem to 
point out the ancient seat of the labourers of the Scottish High- 
lands. Mention has been made of chronicles that the High- 
landers possessed ; but these writings have turned out to be 
of the same kind as those of the Bretons : time has destroyed 
them, and there are now no remains of them f. 

" I now arrive at some general positions, in which Mr. 
Grant is more certain than he was while engaged in etymolo- 
gical researches, and which, for this reason, I shall insert here 
almost literally. 

Picts and their Origin, in the Memoirt of the Scandinavian Literary So- 
ciety." 

* Alton is also a name, by which Scotland, or rather the Highlands, 
are generally known to the Cymry, in whose language the word implies 
a high or mountainous region. — En. 

t The word, we have rendered by Bretons, is the same in the French, 
and may apply as well to the Britons of this island as to the inhabitants of 
Annorica. If, however, the former was the meaning, we must beg to 
deny Mr. Grant's assumption with respect to our ancient remains. The 
Cymry have authentic remains (not such as those ascribed to Ossian) of 
the sixth, seventh, and succeeding centuries, of which, it is but too evi- 
dent, Mr. Grant was entirely ignorant, when he produced this work.— 
Ed. 

VOL. m. 3f 
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" There is, says the author, every reason for believing that 
the Isle of Great Britain was colonized, in a very remote age, 
by Gaulish emigrants, in a direction from east to west, agree- 
ably with the first expansion of the human race. The Gaulish 
language leaves no room for doubting, that, anciently, the Bri- 
tons of the southern and northern parts of the island formed 
but one race. It is true, that the Welsh no longer speak the 
language of their ancestors, the Gaels ; however, in comparing 
their language, altered into the Gaelic of the Scotch and Irish, 
we may clearly recognize one and the same language, except 
that the mixture of foreign tongues, introduced by conquering 
nations, have so altered it in Wales, that it has become unin- 
telligible to those countries which have retained their primitive 
language and race in their original purity*. It is still true, 
that the Gaelic, at present spoken by a considerable portion 
of the population of Ireland, is not very intelligible to the 
Gaels of Scotland, nor even to a part of Ireland, where, ac- 
cording to all probability, the ancient language of the Gaels is 
spoken in the greatest purity. There are many MSS. of con- 
siderable antiquity, written in the modern tongue, called Irish, 
and which the Scotch, most versed in the present Gaelic, are 
absolutely incapable of understanding. Nor are these MSS. 
better understood by the learned Gaels of Ireland, who, how- 
ever, speak, with great purity, the Gaelic of the Bible ver- 
sion, the work of the pious Bishop Bedel. Yet this is no rea- 
son, why there should not be some foundation for believing, 
that Ireland was peopled by men, that came from the western 
part of the island of Great Britain. It is certain, that Gaelic 
was the only language known in Ireland down to the invasions 
of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes, who founded colonies in dif- 

• After the proof, above given, of Mr. Grant's ignorance of Welsh, it is 
scarcely necessary to remark upon the strange assertion he here makes. 
How ever, we cannot help noticing the conclusion he so logically draws 
against the purity of the language, because, forsooth, it is not understood 
in the Highlands of Scotland. Does he not see, that the converse of the 
position might be maintained with at least equal justice ? But the simple 
fact is, notwithstanding what Mr. Grant has said about a " mixture of 
tongues," that no language, on the face of the earth, exhibits a less adul- 

erated, a purer character, in this respect, than that of the Cymry. With 
»ery few exceptions, indeed, it is formed on indigenous principles, the 

line at this day as they can be proved to have been twelve centuries ago. 
Can half as much be said for the Gaelic?— El), 
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ferent parts of the island, while the remainder preserved its 
liberty, together with the national tongue in all its purity. Thus 
it is that in Connaught, which is the Irish province most dis- 
tant from England, they still speak the best Gaelic. Now, 
an inhabitant of that province and a Scottish Highlander can 
converse in their dialects, and understand one another without 
difficulty. According to the judgment of the Irish, the ver- 
sion of the Bible is written in the best Gaelic ; and in Scotland 
every man, versed in his national language, recognizes this 
translation as 3 model of purity. 

" The Manx tongue, or the Gaelic, which is spoken in the 
Isle of Man, is equally intelligible to a Scotch Highlander * j 
which is a farther proof that the same language anciently pre- 
vailed throughout the whole extent of Great Britain. The only 
singularity one discovers is, that there should exist so great 
a difference between the Welsh, or the national language of 
Wales, and the Gaelic of Scotland and Ireland. It is to the 
colonies, founded by the Belgians and other continental na- 
tions in Wales, that we must attribute the alteration of the pri- 
mitive language of the inhabitants. Again, are there not in 
Welsh a multitude of compound terms, the origin of which is 
unknown to the natives f, but which a person, learned in the 

* This assertion, we believe, ought to have been made with some quali- 
fication. — Ed. 

t What we have said in the last Note but one may serve as an answer 
to this strange assumption ; and we cannot refrain from 'observing, that 
what Mr. Grant here says is but an additional proof of that utter igno- 
rance, to which we have just alluded. So far from there being, in Welsh, 
" a multitude of compound terms, whose origin is unknown to the na- 
tives," there is, we will venture to affirm, scarcely one in the language 
which a Welsh scholar cannot, without difficulty, reduce to its'elemcntary 
roots,and thosepurely indigenous. Indeed there is no quality in the language 
more remarkable than this, and which is so happily and so clearly deve- 
loped by Mr. Owen in his excellent Dictionary. And, while we are on 
this point, it may be proper to remark, that the Gaelic does actually con- 
tain, and especially in the names of places, several words, the roots of 
which are not to be found in that tongue. Such is Aber, which occurs so 
frequently in Scotland, and the meaning of which is only to be found in 
Welsh. This brings us, therefore, to a natural conclusion, that the Ian. 
guage of the Cymry, as still preserved amongst the mountains of Wales, 
was, in fact, the aboriginal language of Scotland, and that it was in time 
supplanted by that of the Gaels, or Gauls (if Mr.Grant pleases), and which, 
in its turn, gave way to that of the Saxons.— Ed. 
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Gaelic, easily decomposes by reducing them to the roots of 
bis own language? 

" After having examined the language of the Gaels, the au- 
thor closes his work by some remarks on the fragments, which 
remain, of their literature, that is to say, upon the celebrated 
poems, known by the name of Ossianic. But this interesting 
matter deserves a separate consideration ; and, if the Society 
pleases, I will make it the subject of a second Report." 

ANTHOLOGIANA.— No. III. 

The last article under this head was confined to the works 
of Taliesin : we intend to devote this, in a similar manner, to 
extracts from the poems of Llywarch Hen, or Llywarch the 
Aged, who also lived during the sixth and seventh centuries. 
The productions, that have descended to our times under the 
name of this venerable bard, are of a singular character, being 
all of them written in the Triban Milwr, or Warrior's Triplet, 
the most ancient perhaps of all the Welsh metres *. And we 
may also venture to aver of them, that, both in their poetical 
and historical features, they may claim a superiority over most 
of the poems of the same age. Free from the mysticism, 
which generally distinguishes the strains of Taliesin and 
Merddin, as well as from the unavoidable obscurities of the 
Gododin, the poetical remains of Llywarch possess a primitive 
and artless simplicity, which is among the strongest proofs of 
their genuineness. The themes too, which the bard has se- 
lected, are, for the most part, such as were intimately con- 
nected with his own wayward destiny : — the battles in which 
he was engaged, the loss of his territory, of his children and 
of his patrons, his various sufferings, his infirmities, and his 
destitute old age. They are, in a word, the themes of sorrow, 
and, springing, as they did, from the heart of the poet, can- 
not fail to find a responsive vibration in that of the reader. 

* It has been very plausibly surmised, that this was the metre, in which 
instruction was anciently delivered to the Auenyddion, or pupils of the 
Bardic Institution, and that the lines, which Caesar mentions to have 
been committed by them to memory, were of this character. The form 
seems particularly appropriate to the occasion, and especially as being of 
that triadic nature, to which the ancient Cymry were so partial. 



